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PLAYHOURS IN LONDON. 



' I MEAN to be dressed first/ said Edgar Bruce, 
as he leaped out of his small iron bedstead one 
fiposty December morning and began to draw 
on his socks in a vigorous manner. 

* Oh, it is so cold ! ' said a small voice from 
another bed ; and little pale-faced Johnny lifted 
up his head, and gazed admiringly at his brother's 
bravery. 

'Yes, but you do not feel the cold half so 
much if you bustle about ; come, shall I help 
you?' and Edgar sprang across the room, and 
haK pulled, half dragged, Johnny on to the floor. 
Poor Johnny looked half inclined to cry at this 
rough proceeding ; but he was a good-tempered 
little fellow, so he only said, ' Oh, dear, I wish I 
was dressed and down by the fira Oh, dear, 
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2 PLAYHOURS IN LONDON. 

dear ! but there is washing first : and the water 
is so cold/ 

' Come, young gentlemen, are you ready for 
me?' said the bright gentle voice of their kind 
nurse as she entered the room ; * Miss Agnes is 
nearly dressed already. I cannot think what 
makes you all so active this morning. — Here, 
Master Johnny, let me help you first; Master 
Edgar must begin to do for himself, now he is 
so soon going to school.' 

'We want to try which can get down first, 
because there is always a jolly fire in the 
dining-room of a morning now ; and before Papa 
and Mamma come down to breakfast we sit in 
front of it and choose caves,* said Edgar. 

' Choose caves ? What do you mean ? ' 

' Why, Nurse, don't you know there are great 
bright hollows in the fire, and the one who gets 
down first has the best, and then we — well, I don't 
quite know what we do do, — tell stories about it, 
I think ? at any rate I like to have the best' 

' It is a good thing to have something to turn 
Master Johnny out so quick. Where is my 
dear little Master Harold? pretending to be 
asleep is he, the little rogue ; ' and Nurse went 
to another crib, and lifted out a little rosy boy 
of four years old. 

' Oh, Nana, I asleep,' said Harold, putting his 
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head roguishly on one side, and shutting his 
eyes with a comical smile ; *you shouldn't wake 
me/ 

' There is no hurry about Harold/ said Edgar 
in an imperious manner, ' for he does not break- 
fast down stairs. Here, Nurse, brush my hair 
first/ 

*If you please, Master Edgar, may I brush 
your hair ? ' 

Edgar laughed and coloured up. ' You know 
I meant "please/* only I hadn't time to say it. 
There, Johnny, I am done first.' Edgar rushed 
off shouting ' Thank you/ Down stairs he raced, 
taking the four last steps at the end of every 
flight with a flying leap. Agnes from the 
adjoining room heard his noisy descent, and she 
called after him — ' Oh, Edgar, wait a minute ! I 
am quite ready, but I must not leave till Nurse 
comes back to baby. Nurse, Nurse, do come ! ' 

' Yes, Miss Agnes, you may go ; I can finish 
dressing Master Harold here/ 

Johnny came in at that moment, and he and 
Agnes went down as usual hand in hand. 

' See what a jolly cave I have got,' said Edgar, 
as they entered the dining-room, and found him 
kneeling before a blazing fire just at the outer 
edge of the rug; for it was a good rule that 
they should not go any nearer. 'There is ona 
b2 
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4 PLAYHOUES IN LONDON. 

for each of you; look, Sissy, you must have 
the one on the right side because it is the 
largest, and Johnny can have the other, which 
looks rather a dingy abode,' he said, laughing. 

' That little bright flame dancing up and down 
in the middle is a beautiful princess,* said 
Sissy ; ' and you shall be the great Fire-king, 
Edgar, who is trying to get into my fairy palace ; 
but see, I have a number of fierce dragons, 
which dart out their fiery tongues and frighten 
you/ 

' But you will see I am gradually undermining 
the wall which separates my castle from yours ; 
then I shall burst in all at once and carry the 
princess away in my arms. — ^What will you be, 
Johnny?' 

' I am a black dog, — no I mean a Prince ; and 
the wicked Fire-king — ^that's you, Edgar — ^has 
changed me into a black dog, and put me in a 
dark cave, far away from my beautiful princess. 
I mean to fight my way through your fiery 
house some day. Look how my soldiers are 
collecting round me,' he said, clapping his hands 
as some little jets of flame popped up aU of 
a sudden ; ' these are my merry men, who are 
finding out by degrees where their poor prince 
is confined, and they are all coming to help him.' 

' Oh, they will have no chance against me ; 
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look at my grand castle how strong it is. When 
that piece of wall between the princess and me 
falls I shall walk into her palace without any 
difficulty/ 

' If the wall falls on your side, Fire-king, it 
will make my palace larger, and perhaps smother 
you in the ruins ; see how all my good little 
sprites are getting round me, so close you can 
hardly tell which is me and which are my 
subjects/ 

'What a squeeze it must be! I like my 
subjects to keep at a respectful distance ; T am 
a great strong flame, and I da not want any 
help from anybody. There, the wall is going, 
which way will it fall?' 

Johnny clapped his hands again, and jumped 
up and down on his heels, as the great coal 
tottered over, and finally fell into the midst of 
Edgar's cave ; ^the Fire-king spluttered and fizzed 
away and tried to burn as brightly as ever, but 
it was no use; the princess's soldiers came 
dancing in to demolish the wall as quickly as 
possible. 

' Oh, what a shame ! Never mind, I shall keep 
quiet for a little time ; you see I am not killed,' 
Edgar said, pointing to a little jet bursting out 
from the side of the coal.' 

* Yes, but what a poor little thing you are 
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now/ Johnny exclaimed, 'very different from 
the blustering thing you were a few minutes ago/ 

* Wait awhile, and then you will see I shall 
be as fierce as ever ; at all events you cannot get 
at your dear princess ; you will never be able to 
get over or through this great w^all.' 

' Perhaps the princess will come to me. She 
looks as though she could dance over anything.' 

' I would not be such a mean-spirited thing as 
to keep quiet, and let my lady fight to get to 
me; I would go to her, and never mind what 
there might be in the way.* 

' It is very well for you to talk, Mr. Fire-king, 
now you are so poor and miserable. Why did 
you let the wall faU on you; I should have 
been ashamed to do so — a big strong thing like 
you?' 

' Fortune of war, ma'am ! ' 

' Look, Johnny, you climb up those rocks ; 
they are rather steep, but I will meet you at 
the top, and then we can dance together over 
the old Fire-king.' 

The children were laughing merrily at this 
brilliant idea of Sissy's when their Papa and 
Mamma entered the room, and they jumped up 
to see which could get the first kiss. 

'What is all the fun about, little ones?' 
asked Papa. ' Caves again, I suppose ! ' 
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' Oh yes, Papa, we have had such fun ! * and 
they began to relate the whole story, till their 
tongues were stopped by the gong sounding for 
prayers, and after that there was no more talk- 
ing, that they might collect their thoughts and 
try and put play out of their minds for the 
time. 

Their home was in the heart of the city, so 
they could not run in the fields and garden all 
day, ad country children do. Perhaps that was 
the reason all their play was mixed up with a 
great deal of imagination, and acting over again 
things they had read in books. Edgar and 
Agnes were great readers, and the little ones 
were always ready to follow their lead, and 
lend themselves to do anything the elders 
wished. They only went out for a walk at 
stated times ; but they lived in a very quiet 
square, where they were able to bowl their 
hoops up and down, quite early in the morning, 
before all the people collected for business. So 
directly after breakfast they were turned out 
for an hour^s run, and up and down they raced, 
trying which could keep up their hoop longest. 
The turning was considered a great trial of 
skill ; and Johnn/s ambition was to be able to 
bowl two hoops at once, as Edgar and Sissy 
could do. Sometimes they pretended to be 
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medical men going round to call on their 
patients, and when they met, they discussed 
the merits of their horses. Edgar's was the 
most beautiful, they all said, for he had an iroji 
hoop, and Agnes and Johnny's were only wooden, 
therefore his horse was an iron grey, and called 
the Black Prince; then it went much faster 
than any of the others ; altogether he considered 
himself a veiy great man, and some people said 
it would be a good thing for him to go to school, 
and find others quite as strong and clever as 
himself He was to go at Easter, when he 
would be nearly ten years old, and he often 
talked of the great things he would do then, 
and what care be would take of Johnny when 
he was sent to school too. Agnes was eight, and 
Johnny nearly seven. Then came Harold, and 
next to him Gracie, who was two years old, then 
the baby boy, a merry little morsel of ten 
jnonths. Agnes had so long been the only little 
girl that her brothers had named her Sissy. 
They were all very fond of her, and she was 
always quite happy, plajdng with or amusing 
the little ones. She ruled as much as Edgar, 
though in a diflferent way, and sometimes was 
rather too fond of calling the little ones to 
order and putting others to right, instead of, as 
her Mamma aaid, being only careful to set a 
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good example herself — quite work enough for a 
little girl of eight years old. 

When they went into the house again lessons 
began. And now I think we had better leave 
them alone for a little while ; we might make 
them idle, so we will only have to do with them 
at playtime ; and perhaps that is the most en- 
tertaining, so we shall not lose much ; besides, 
we know ourselves what we learn from seven 
to ten years old, and I expect they do much 
the same. 

* Mamma,' said Edgar after dinner, ' may we 
go out with you this afternoon ? We have not 
had a walk with you for such a long time, and 
you promised you know to take us to the Tower 
some day.' 

' I thought I heard of your going there only 
yesterday, did I not V 

'Yes, but we do not mean like that ; we only 
go with Nurse over the drawbridge, and into 
the square, where the soldiers exercise/ 

* But we peep in at the window of the cell 
where poor Lady Jane Grey was confined,* ex- 
claimed Agnes. *0h. Mamma, it is such a dread- 
ful dark, dismal place ! Do you think she could 
ever have lived there ? I am sure I should die 
(iirectly if I was put there, and so would Johnny, 
he cannot bear tl^e dark ! The only light there 
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is comes in between thick iron bars, and the 
floor and walls are stone, and they look so cold 
and dirty. Poor Lady Jane ! she did Hot 
deserve such treatment, did she ? ' 

' I am not quite sure that she was confined 
there, dear Agnes, though they tell you so now ; 
I think there must be some mistake ; still she 
was, as you say, treated very cruelly ; and if we 
go inside the tower you will see the cell where 
Sir Walter Ealeigh was imprisoned for so many 
long years, and that cell is not much better. 
We must be very thankful that they do not im- 
prison people in the Tower now.' 

'Nurse says she will never take us again; 
for, do you know, the other night Agnes cried 
out so loud, and woke baby and Gracie/ 

' What had that to do with the Tower ? Agnes 
cried ! I thought she never did such a thing/ 

* Why, Mamma, I was asleep, and I dreamed 
I was going under the large gateway, and sud- 
denly I saw that those iron spikes were coming 
down upon me, — what do they call it ? ' 

'Portcullis?'' 

' Yes, that is what I mean. Well, I ran away 
very fast, and I was turning a comer when I 
came suddenly upon a soldier : he pointed his 
musket at me, and I thought he was going to 
fire ; then I screamed out, and that woke me as 
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well as baby and Gracie. I was asleep, you see, 
Mamma, or I should not have been so silly, for 
I am sure the soldier would not fire at a little 
girl, and Nurse told me the portcuUis had not 
been let down for a great many years/ 

' So you think it would be safe for me to take 
you to-day, do you. Sissy, without any fear of 
your waking us all up to-night V said Mrs. Bruce, 
smiling. 

' Yes, yes, do, there's a dear darling Mamma. 
I want so much to see aU the men in armour, 
and my dear Black Prince.' 

* Well, Edgar, you are so fond of your history 
I think you wiU enjoy it. I do not know about 
Johnny; he is too young, is he not V 

* No, Mamma, please take me ; I want to see 
the room where the poor little princes were 
smothered.' 

' I see you mean to show me that you know 
something of history too.' 

* I have read as far as Edward VI.'s reign, and 
I like it very much indeed.' 

' Eun away, then, and get dressed, all three 
of you. I will go and put on my bonnet, for we 
must not lose any time, the days are so short now.* 

Ten minutes* walk brought them to the Tower 
of London, grim old fortress that it is ; and as 
they walked over the hill Edgar talked in a low 
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voice of all the poor people he could call to 
miiid who where beheaded thera How different 
it must look now, with children playing, apple 
women's stalls, street preachers, baUad singers, 
and conjurors, all finding it a fine open space 
for their different performances ! 

Agnes did not like to talk of dismal things, 
she -said, so she drew her Mamma's attention to 
the beefeaters, whom Johnny and she admired 
very much. Johnny thought it was a great pity 
gentlemen did not dress like that now. 

* Fancy Papa in a beefeater's dress — ^he would 
look fine ! ' 

*0h, Johnny, what a goose you are!' was 
Edgar's polite remark. 

'Well, but. Mamma, do not you think it is 
much prettier than the ugly black coats and 
hats men wear now ?' 

'Johnny is very fond of being smart,' said 
Agnes, in a demure tone ; ' he was so glad you 
hftd bought him a red scarf this winter.' 

' Yes, he is just like a girl, pretty dear ; he 
shall have a striped coat, like the zany in 
Harold's picture book.' 

It was, perhaps, as well that this conversation 
was put an end to by one of Johnny's dear beef- 
eaters coming to ask if they wished to see the 
armoury. 
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Edgar whispered to Agnes, * Shall we ask him 
if he wants a little boy? I dare say Johnny 
would like to go home with him, and then per- 
haps he may be a beefeater himself some day/ 

* Be quiet, Edgar; you must not tease so. I 
am sure Johnny is very good ; if any one said 
such things to you you ^ould'be very angry. 
Johnny is never angry.* 

' No, I know he is a good old fellow, I won't 
tease him. What a number of people are going 
in with us ; it is great fun to go with a crowd.' 

Agnes did not seem to think so, for she took 
fast hold of her Mamma's hand, while Johnny 
kept close to the other side. Edgar walked on 
in front, keeping as near as possible to the beef- 
eater, that he might not lose a word he said. 
Immensely delighted he was when the heavy 
door of the armoury was pushed open, and, 
entering first, he foimd himself in a long gallery 
hung round with arms of all kinds, from the 
sharp spear to the clumsy-looking fowling-piece. 
The figures of men in armour and knights on 
horseback delighted him most; he wondered 
how they could have borne the weight of the 
heavy steel plates. 

' See, Mamma,' he cried, as she came up to 
him, for he found he could not keep up with the 
guide's rapid descriptions ; he wanted to take a 
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longer look, though the man was very kind in 
answering his questions, and he stopped longer 
than usual, for he was evidently pleased at the real 
interest Edgar took in everything ; ' that man 
has got his helmet on ; I can understand now 
what was meant by "he drank the red wine 
through the helmet barr'd " in the poem you were 
reading to me the other night, though I think 
it must have been very diflScult, don't you?' 

' Yes, indeed ; but you see the vizor, that is 
the part which covers the face, is jointed, so that 
they could lift it up and down when they wanted 
to eat and drink.' 

' But they could not bear to wear such heavy 
armour long, could they? or the horses either? 
I wonder whether when I am a man I shall be 
able to bear the weight ? I would rather wear 
that than a beefeater's dress/ 

'We must talk this all over when we get 
home ; see, the man is waiting for us. There is 
the black armour and plume of your favourite 
Black Prince, and the real clothes that Henry 
and Charles, the children of poor Charles I. wore/ 

It would take too long to teU aU they saw, 
but I am sure they would advise every one to 
go and see for themselves ; and the more they 
attend to their English History the better they 
will like it. 
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Edgar, Agnes, and Johnny found that this 
treat afforded talk for many a long day ; and 
Agnes, who was especially pleased with the 
figure of Queen Elizabeth riding on a palfrey, 
led by a page and attended on foot by one of 
her gentlemen in waiting, acted it all over when 
they got home. A shawl made a famous riding- 
skirt, and she sewed some large beads on a piece 
of stuff, to represent a jewelled stomacher ; her 
diadem was made of pasteboard, ornamented 
with more beads and coloured pieces of paper ; 
and seated on the rocking-horse, with Harold 
at its head as page, and Johnny for the gentle- 
man, she thought herself very grajxd indeed, 
quite like a queen ; and Papa and Mamma were 
summoned to see the tableau. 

The rocking-horse was a constant source of 
amusement; the general plan was for aU four 
to ride at once, Harold in the centre, on the 
saddle, that being the safest place, Edgar at one 
end, and Agnes at the other, Johnny crouched 
underneath, unless he and Agnes changed places, 
which was often the case. They rode at a great 
pace, and sometimes Mamma really thought 
from the noise overhead that they must be 
coming through. Little Gracie liked a ride 
sonjetimes, but then Agnes sat in the centre 
and held Gracie tight in front of her : they went 
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gently also, for what Edgar called a good gallop 
frightened the little lady. She was a fairy-like 
little thing, and Edgar was always her obedient 
slave ; all the chivalry of his nature was brought 
out to this little sister, and she was never so 
happy as when, sitting on his lap, he showed 
her pictures, and told stories about them for 
half hours together. 

Before we quite leave the subject of the Tower, 
though, I must tell you that one night Edgar 
was awoke by talking on the stairs, and a great 
deal of going up and down; he called out to 
know what was the matter. 

' Oh, Edgar, are you awake ? Speak gently, 
or you will disturb little Johnny and Harold/ 
said Mrs. Bruce, entering the room, and shading 
the candle with her hand, that the light might 
not arouse the others ; 'part of the Tower is on 
fire, and we have been aU on the roof of the 
house watching it.' 

' The Tower on fire ! Oh dear ! I hope it 
will not all be burnt ; let me go and see it, do, 
Mamma!' 

' I am afraid you will get cold, dear.' 

' No, I am sure I shan't. See, I will soon be 
dressed,' and Edgar jumped out of bed. ' I should 
like to see a real fire ; I hope all the men in 
armour will not be burnt though.' 
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'Wait a minute, Edgar; I think the best 
way will be for you to be wrapped up in a 
blanket, and William shaU carry you up just for 
a minute's peep/ 

* Oh, I don't like that ; it's like a great baby.' 
'Never mind, that is the only way you can 

go ; so you can have your choice.' 

'I'd rather go that way than not at all; 
where is Papa?' 

* He is gone down to the Tower ; we cannot 
quite make out what part it is, but we think 
it is the Armoury.* 

The man-servant came in, and took Edgar in 
his arms carefuUy wrapped up in a blanket — 
just his eyes peeping out, like a Laplander, he 
said — and carried him out on the roof. 

' Set me on a chimney, do, WiUiam ; it will be 
a capital seat, and I shall have a fine view.' 

'No, thank you, Edgar, take care of my 
blanket, please ; if you do not mind its being 
made dirty, I do ; look at the smuts ; it will be 
bad enough anyhow. Did you wish to sit at 
the top of a smoking chimney? rather a hot 
place, I should fancy ! There, you have got your 
boots on, so you can stand here out of the wind, 
behind, though not on, the chimney, for I think 
William's arms would rather ache if he held such 
a heavy bundle long ! ' 
c 
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It was a grand sight, and one that Edgar 
would never forget seeing as long as he lived. 
The huge flames, blazing up to the sky and 
reflected beneath in the dark waters of the 
Thames, lightened up the opposite shore, and 
the forest of masts belonging to ships lying at 
anchor stood out clear and straight against the 
lurid sky. 

Eound the centre of the fire they could see 
small black figures wavering about; and as a 
deluge of water was poured on the buUding the 
flames were lulled for the time, and instead, 
volumes of thick smoke escaped into the air. 

* Look, Edgar, the White Tower is quite safe ; 
I am so glad. If it is only the Armoury that is 
burnt, it will not so much matter; that can 
soon be replaced, as it is a comparatively modern 
building.' 

* I hope the armour will not be hurt. How 
fortunate it is we went the other day. Mamma I 
I wish I could have gone now with Papa ; what 
fun it would be to help to put it out' 

* I do not think Papa will have much to do 
with that; I daresay he is standing on Tower 
Hill, watching it from there. I do not suppose 
they would let people go nearer. Seeing this 
fire reminds me of the Eoyal Exchange, which 
was burnt just after I married, and came to live 
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in London. We had been dining out, and, as 
we drove home, we saw the fire which had 
reached the top of the Clock Tower ; the chimes 
were ringing out "There is nae luck about the 
house," when the clock fell in with a tremendous 
crash. Now, Edgar, you must go back to 
bed, or you will catch cold, and Papa will 
scold.' 

' Wait just a minute, I think it wiU soon be 
out ; look, there is only one piece of flame left 
in that corner.' 

' What a comfort it is to know that there are 
no people liviug there whose lives could be 
lost.' 

When Edgar was safe in bed again, he made 
his Mamma promise that she would come and 
tell him when his Papa came back what he had 
seen, and how much harm was done. 

The next morning Edgar enjoyed telling Agnes 
and Johnny about it, and they were both very 
sorry they had slept through it aU. 

'Here is a riddle for you, Edgar, suited for 
the occasion, " What will the Tower of London 
say now, naming two historical persons ? " ' 

Edgar puzzled over it, but he could not guess. 
* I give it up. Papa/ 

'Well, then, don't ^ou think it is saying, 
" Wat Tyler WiU Eufus ! " ' 
c2 
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'That's capital! I shall ask Mamma when 
she comes down ; ' and so he did, and every one 
else he met for the next month, and at one time 
he seriously thought of writing a letter to his 
Grandmamma, and asking her the riddle, but he 
was not very fond of writing, — at aU events not 
so neat a letter as would be necessary to send 
to her; so he decided to wait till their usual 
summer visit. 

*By which time you will have forgotten it,' 
said Agnes. 'I don't like riddles, I never can 
guess them.' 

'No, nobody does, that's the fun. I like 
people to say they give it up, and then, when 
one tells them the answer, they think them- 
selves so stupid for not having guessed it. Here 
is a riddle for you. Sissy ; you must guess it, 
it's stupidly easy : — 

* " As I was going to St. Ives, 
I met a man with seven wives, 
Each wife had a cat, 
£ach cat had a kit, 
How many were there going to St. Ives ?" 

Do you give it up ? ' 

' What a hurry you are in, you don't give me 
time to guess it I Johnny, do you know what 
it is?* 
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'Tes, twenty-one/ said Johimy in a solemn 
voice, ' three sevens are twenty-one/ 

' No, that won't do, guess again.' 

'Cats and kittens are not people, so there 
were only seven,' said Agnes. 

'No that won't do, I'll say it again; — ^now 
then.' 

Johnny and Agnes agreed it was unguessable, 
so Edgar shouted out, ' Only one ; I was going, 
and I am only one, am I ?' 

' Oh, how sOly ! You said so, and there was 
nothing to guess : I never thought of that' 

' That's the best of it, nobody does ; now spell 
Constantinople.' 

This was Edgar's fevourite puzzle with Agnes 
and Johnny. They had never yet found it out ; 
and Agnes got quite vexed sometimes at his 
repeating 'No, no, no,^ when she knew all the 
time she was quite right ; it was quite an insult 
to her spelling, as if she did not know how to 
speU such an easy word ; so she said now, ' Don't 
let's have any more riddles, a good game is 
much better. We have got aU the afternoon, 
for it is raining, so we cannot go out; what 
shall it ber 

' Let's have a desert island, and we will all be 
shipwrecked, and then we shall have to make a 
tent/ 
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Johnny and Agnes agreed, and Agnes said, * I 
shall ask Mamma for some biscuits, to mate a 
feast ; we must have something to eat on our 
desert island/ She soon returned, highly de- 
lighted, with some biscuits, raisins, and oranges. 
In the mean time Johnny and Edgar had settled 
that an old couch in the nursery should be 
the ship. Harold and Gracie were comfortably 
seated on the cushions; Edgar was astride on 
the end looking out for land, and Johnny was 
casting the anchor, which was represented by 
the bolster let down by a piece of string. Agnes 
of course was the mother, and Edgar the father, 
and the rest were the children. * My dear wife, 
now all the sailors have left us what shall 
we do ? ' 

' We have got food to last for a long time,' 
said Agnes ; ' that's one comfort. I only hope 
we shall not be driven on the rocks.' 

' I think I shall make a raft ; here, BiU, you 
help me,' he said to Johnny (for they always 
changed their names in these games that they 
might feel as unlike themselves as possible) ; 
' then when I see land we wiQ get on to the 
raft and float to shore.' He then got some chairs 
and tied them together, and said he had made 
ja capital raft. 'Now, wife, you get on to the 
raft and I wOl give you baby.' Agnes seated 
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herself on the chairs, and a large doll was handed 
to her. Then Gracie walked on, and Harold 
also. Johnny and Edgar got down on the ground 
and pushed the chairs along, pretending they 
were swimming and dragging the raft after 
them. 

' Here we are, safe on shore ; get down, wife, 
and let us make haste to unload the raft, for it 
is getting dark, and we have a great deal to do 
before night ; we must put up a tent to sleep in, 
and make a fire ; then you must cook the supper; 
Jim (that was Harold) can gather sticks ; he is 
sure to find plenty along the shore.' 

Jim went off and soon came back with the 
remains of old toys in his arms, which he piled 
up, and said he had made a large fire. 

' Look, mother, what I have found ; here are 
some eggs,' he said, showing some pieces of 
white paper screwed up into little round balls ; 
' is not that a capital find ? I can get lots more 
where these came from.' 

' Oh ! they are turtle-eggs, no doubt,' said the 
father in a grand tone, ' and very good for food ; 
you are a good boy, Jim. I think we shall get 
on very well here; it is evidently a beautiful 
island. Look at that grand mountain in the 
distance,' he said, pointing to the large nursery 
chest of drawers, * when we have time we must 
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climb to the top of it, and I expect we shall 
find plenty of game/ 

* Where is the basket with the plates and 
dishes V said the mother ; ' T cannot find it any- 
where. Oh, yes ; here it is ; I hope none of them 
are broken, though Jim did thump it down when 
he fetched it from the raft. No ; they are all 
right ; I shall turn the basket upside down, and 
use it for a table till you can make us a real 
table. Oh, dear! there are no spoons; what 
shall we do? and I have made such beautiful 
soup.* . 

' I know,' said Jim, darting off, and in a few 
minutes he returned with some shells, which he 
had picked up on the shore, ^and would not 
they make jolly spoons ? ' 

They all sat round the basket to enjoy the 
supper, which the mother, with Betsey's help, 
had provided, Betsey having been very busy 
grinding up biscuits, which, garnished with 
raisins, was said to be a most delicious pudding. 

'How very nice this orange-juice is!' said 
Bill, as he swallowed a shell-full with great 
delight. 

'You mean the soup, my dear! How can 
you think of calling it orange-juice! Would 
you like a piece of chicken, husband?' asked 
the mother, as she began to carve two biscuits, 
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laid side by side on a plate to represent a pair 
of chickens. 

When supper was ended the mother said it 
was time for the baby to go to bed, so the doll 
was undressed, and laid carefully in the cradle. 
Then Betsey and Jim were to go also ; so they 
crept into the tent, which the father had madfe 
with shawls thrown over four chairs, put back 
to back, with a space between ; the mother crept 
in after them, and then they aU said they were 
very comfortable, and would soon be asleep 
after their hard day's work. The father and 
Bill stretched themselves on the ground outside^ 
to keep guard, with their guns close by them. 
The night was not a very long one, for soon 
Edgar made an unearthly sound to imitate a 
cock crowing, and then the whole family jumped 
up, and began to bustle about to prepare break- 
fast, &c. 

The father and eldest son went out shooting ; 
and, whilst they were gone, the real baby woke 
up from his afternoon sleep, and, being put on 
the floor, he began crawling towards the other 
children ; so Agnes suggested that he should be 
a little Indian child, whom the father found 
whilst he was out hunting, and brought home 
with him — ^he had evidently been deserted by 
his parents. 
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They seemed as though they would never get 
tired of this game ; but at last Nurse said : — " 

' Now, dears, you must put away your toys, 
and tidy the room, for it is just tea-time.' And 
as she spoke, the door opened, and the nursery- 
maid entered with the tray, bearing the bread, 
butter, milk, &c. for tea. 

' Look what Cook has sent you — a little loaf 
each : she has been baking to-day, and has not 
forgotten you. She told me to say that she had. 
put six currants on the top of Master Edgar's 
loaf, five on Miss Agnes', four on Johnny's, and 
so on.' 

'Baby cannot eat his,' said Edgar, 'so he 
must give it to Nurse.' 

' Nurse mvst have a piece of each of ours,' cried 
Johnny, ' and Sarah too.' 

While the table was being laid, Agnes folded 
up the shawls very neatly, and the boys put 
away the toys, and set the chairs round the 
table ; so when Papa came in to see them, as he 
generally did about that time, he found a tidy 
room, full of bright-faced children, enjoying 
their tea. 

After tea, pinafores were taken off, hair 
smoothed, hands and faces washed, and then 
they all went down to the drawing-room till 
the younger ones were fetched away to bed; 
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but Agnes and Edgar went down to dinner- 
with their Papa and Mamma, and gat quietly 
reading a story, or learning their lessons for the 
next day. They were not allowed to talk, or 
tease to have anything off the table ; but they 
liked to be there ; and when dessert was put on 
the table, and their Papa and Mamma drew 
their chairs near the fire, they came and sat by 
them, Agnes generally on her Papa's knee, 
though he often threatened that she was getting 
too old and heavy for such a proceeding. 

The half-hour before dinner was generally 
the time for a grand game of romps, if Papa 
was there. He took Harold pick-a-back fashion, 
or Gracie sat aloft on his shoulder, and then 
the others, calling themselves bears or wild 
dogs, rushed after them, barking loudly. Some- 
times poor Mamma was nearly deafened, and 
had to beg for a little less noise. They liked to 
hide behind the sofa and large arm-chairs, and 
then dart out on the horse and its rider. It 
seemed a wonder that Papa's coat-tails did not 
come oflP, he was so dragged about. When they 
were all tired, and especially Papa, Mamma 
would play a merry tune, and the children 
would have what they called the shadow dance 
— ^that is, they would dance in front of their 
shadows reflected on the walls. The boys all 
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tried which could make the funniest antics, and 
Harold was universally allowed to be the most 
absurd. Sometimes they imitated what they 
called the Indian war dance, from a picture 
they had seen in a book of North American 
travels. Their Mamma had taught them several 
little songs to sing all together, and the great 
favourite was *The Three Kittens/ Agnes 
generally sang the old cat's part, and the rest 
were the kittens. Gracie always mewed most 
piteously, as she put out her tiny paws, showing 
that she had lost her mittens ; and Agnes shook 
her fist with real, good-will, and sung out 
lustily, ' Lost your mittens, you naughty kittens ! 
Then you shall have no pie.' ^ Come, walk into 
my parlour, said the Spider to the Fly' was 
another great favourite with the boys. Agnes 
did not like it so welL The spider was wicked, 
and she did pity the poor little fly so much. 
* How could the fly know the spider would be 
so deceitful ? ' She used to get quite indignant 
about it, Agnes liked much better the ' Buy a 
Broom' song; and when she met the poor 
Dutch girls in the streets, if she had a penny, 
she never could resist buying a broom, though 
the boys always told her she had at least a 
dozen at home. 
' Mamma,' said Johnny, at breakfast one 
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morning, ' do you know that to-morrow will be 
my birthday, and I shall be seven years old ? * 

' Is it really as soon as that ? I am glad you 
have reminded me, for I might have forgotten it 
altogether, and what a sad thing that would 
have been ! And pray, sir, how do you wish to 
keep it?' 

' We must aU have a holiday, of course/ said 
Edgar. 

' Stop a minute, Edgar : it is not your birth- 
day, but Johnny's ; so he must say what he 
wishes. Perhaps he is more industrious than 
you, and would prefer, instead, having a few 
more lessons.' 

The children laughed at that, and Mamma 
could not help smiling as she said it ; for it was 
proverbial amongst them that Johnny was the 
idlest of all. He had dreamy fits, when all the 
teaching seemed to make no impression; and 
his poor governess said there was a lock of hair 
which sometimes stood up in a peculiar way, 
and when she saw that, she always knew that 
Johnny's wits were in the clouds. 

' Now, Johnny, let us hear what you would 
like for your birthday treat ? ' 

' I should like a whole holiday, and Ellen and 
Charlie Morton to come to tea.' 

' Very well ; I have no objection, only you 
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must write the note of invitation. Ask Miss 
James to let you write it this morning, instead 
of a copy, and then you can leave it when you 
go out for your walk/ 

* Why need I write a letter. Mamma? Can- 
not I go and ask them ? Will that not do as 
well ? It is such a trouble to write/ 

' That is just it, dear. You know you do not 
get on with your writing as nicely as I should 
like, and therefore I think it will be a good trial 
for you. You may ask them to come at two, 
and go for a walk first, if it is fine, and then 
come back to tea.' 

Johnny looked rather oppressed with the idea 
of writing the note, and his ideas did hot seem 
very bright that morning. He began on paper ; 
but he made so many mistakes. Miss James 
said he must make a rough copy first. This 
took him so long, that by the time lessons were 
over he had only just finished it on the slate. 
What was to be done ? Miss James left always 
at twelve o'clock, and it was quite impossible 
for Johnny to write it without her ; so, poor 
boy ! he went up to the nursery, to get ready 
for his walk, in rather a despairing mood. He 
poured all his troubles into Nurse's sympathizing 
ears, and ended with, * Miss James says I must 
not spend to-morrow morning over this letter ; 
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fio what shall I do? And then Ellen and 
Charlie wiU not come to tea ; for Mamma said 
I must write the invitation myself. Agnes said 
she would write it for me ; but Mamma would 
not like that.' 

' Perhaps your Mamma would not mind your 
taking the slate as it is. I will carry it for you, 
so that it shall not be rubbed out. Suppose 
you go and ask her.' 

* Oh, I do not think she will like that ! ' 

' I will go and ask her/ said Agnes, ' and I will 
take the slate and show her how well Johnny 
has written it. Miss James said that it was 
much better than usual' 

Agnes soon returned. 'Mamma says you 
may do so, if Nurse does not mind carrying the 
slate.' 

Johnny brightened up, and put on his boots 
in double-quick time. The Mortons did not 
live very far off; so the slate was left at the 
door, with the message that they would call for 
the answer on their return. They did so, and 
found that Johnny's note was rubbed out, and 
Ellen had written an answer on the slate^ saying 
that they wotild be very pleased to come. Per- 
haps EUen was glad to write on the slate, 
instead of paper, as being easier to aU little 
people; and for a long time it was quite a 
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joke with Papa, this novel mode of corre- 
spondence. 

' Mamma, may we go to the toyshop, and 
buy some presents for Johnny ? ' asked Agnes ; 
' only, please, let us go with you, for we should 
not like him to see what we buy. Edgar and I 
both want you to give us a shilling out of our 
purses, and Harold wants sixpence. May Gracie 
have sixpence, too? I am sure she would be 
pleased to give a present as we do.' 

' Yes, I think I shall have time this after- 
noon. I have not yet bought anything to give 
him ; what shall it be ? 1 hope you have partly 
decided what you are going to buy, or we shall 
be aU the afternoon in the toyshop.' 

' What fun that would be ! I am never tired 
of being there. Do you not think it is the 
prettiest shop in the world. Mamma?" 

Agnes was partly right ; it was a very pretty 
shop, kept by an old widow lady, who, when 
she lost her husband, found herself very poor, 
so she and her daughter opened this shop, pre- 
ferring to earn her own livelihood, instead of 
being dependent on her friends. She had all 
her life been used to having pretty things about 
her, and her ladylike taste showed itself very 
much in the way she arranged her shop-window, 
dressed the dolls, and never had any ugly 
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unsightly toys. She was a kind friend to the 
children, and was wonderfully patient when 
they were often very long making up their 
minds what was the best thing to buy. 

' I mean to buy Johnny a good hunting-whip, 
with a whistle at the end/ said Edgar. ' He has 
never had a really good one, like mine, that will 
crack welL* 

* I do not know what to give him,' said 
.Agnes ; * I must wait and see. Perhaps a trans- 
parent slate — ^perhaps a puzzle — perhaps a new 
horse for his stable : those that belonged to the 
stable when Uncle John gave it to him have all 
lost their legs. He wants a paint-box, I know ; 
he is always wanting to borrow mine, and he 
does spoil it so.* 

' Suppose, then, you give him a paint-^box, 
and let Harold and Gracie each give him a 
horse. I think of giving him a puzzle,' said 
Mrs. Bruce. 

When they reached Mrs. Barton's, they found 
no other customers there ; so the kind old lady 
came to attend to them at once, and Mrs. Bruce 
told her how fond Agnes was of her shop, and 
what she had said about it. 

' Perhaps they would like to come and have 
tea with me some afternoon, and then they would 
have plenty of time- to look at aU the pretty 
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things. We are never very busy in the evening, 
and I should like to have my little friends very 
much/ 

The children, and especially Agnes, looked 
quite speechless with delight, and they cast 
appealing glances at Mamma. 

She smiled and said, ' That would, indeed, be 
a treat ; but I am afraid they would be rather 
in the way. Should you not be afraid of having 
so many little fingers amongst all your pretty 
things?' 

' Oh, no ! I am sure they would be very care- 
.ful not to hurt anything ; would you not, dears V 

'Yes, yes, yes,' they all cried out together; 
please let us go, Mamma ; we will, indeed, be 
very good. May we come the day after to- 
morrow? To-morrow is Johnny's birthday, 
and we are come to buy some presents for 
him/ 

Mrs. Barton said that day would do very 
well for her, and so it was settled. They then 
chose the presents for Johnny, and Mrs. Bruce 
found a beautiful puzzle map of Europe, which 
she thought would combine instruction and 
amusement. Papa generally gave them a new 
shilling or florin, as they liked to have money 
in their purses, and so many birthdays would 
have emptied them very quickly, had not kind 
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uncles and aunts, as well as their grandparents, 
helped to keep them supplied. 

The presents were all put on Johnny's pillow 
after he was in bed that night, and fast a^eep, 
and you may fancy his delight when he awoke 
in the morning and found such a lovely collec- 
tion. He had the fun of guessing who gave 
them to him, and he soon decided that the 
whip must come from Edgar and the paint-box 
from Agnes. It was considered an honour to 
be the first to wish many happy returns of the 
day, so Johnny was awoke by Agnes kissing 
him, and giving her loving greeting; she had 
skipped out of bed, and without waiting to put 
on dressing-gown or slippers, had crept into 
the boys* room. 

Ellen and Charlie Morton came at two 
o'clock, and they all went out together into a 
square garden which was not very far ofif ; here 
they could run about quite safely, and they had 
a fine game at horses, Johnny was coachman, 
and cracked his new whip, which made a grand 
noise, and drove his four-horse coach at a great 
pace roxmd and round the gai-den. Agnes and 
Ellen were the first horses, and Edgar and 
Charlie went behind; they all said the boys 
must not be in front, because they went too fast 
for the rest, and nearly dragged them all down. 
d2 
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The reins had little bells fastened to them, so 
they made quite a pretty jingling noise, and 
Gracie clapped her hands every time they 
passed, and called out ' Gee, gee/ Harold was 
guard, and blew a little horn whenever they 
reached a summer house (and there were 
several in the garden), so these made capital 
inns, where they pretended to change horses. 

Agnes and Ellen were tired of running before 
the boys were, so they went away to play with 
little Gracie, and then Johnny drove tandem, 
and his horses danced and pranced about to 
their hearts' delight. 

Agnes and Ellen were great friends; they 
had known each other aU their lives, and some- 
times their Mammas talked of letting them 
learn together with the same governess. They 
both longed for it very much, and Agnes was 
very anxious to tell Ellen that her Mamma had 
told her they were to begin as soon as Edgar 
went to school. One day they were to go to 
Ellen's house, and the next day Ellen and Charlie 
were to come to theirs. 

'Will not that be nice, Ellen? and then 
sometimes we shall get some play together, 
either before or after lessons,' 

' Yes, indeed ; but when does Edgar go to 
school?' 
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' At Easter ; he is going to Brighton, and he 
is very anxious for the time to come. I should 
not like it at all, and that is the only reason I 
am glad I am not a boy.' 

' Why do you want to be a boy V 

*I think boy's games are so much better, 
don't you? Mamma says sometimes, "Agnes, 
you must not do this or that; remember, you 
are not a boy." You are the only little girl 
I ever liked to play with; but then you like 
playing at wild horses, too ; girls generally like 
dolls best, and making clothes for them, and all 
sorts of quiet games. I do not like work at all 
of any kind. Whenever I get a nice doll the 
boys spoil it so. I think Gracie makes the best 
doll, don't you, darling V as she stooped down 
and kissed her little sister. 

* Yes,' said Ellen, ' I wish I had got a little 
sister, too ; but you see as I haven't, I like dolls, 
and it is very nice to sit working with Mamma; 
she cuts out such pretty frocks and cloaks, and 
then I soon make them. You know my new 
large doll; well, Mamma has marked all her 
clothes " Agnes," because that is her name, after 
you, and now I can send them to the wash 
without any fear of losing them. Was it not 
funny my meeting Dolly in the street and I 
thought she was a baby?' 
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' How was that ? do tell me.' 

'A lady, who is a great friend of Mamma's, 
dressed it for me, and she coidd not find any 
shoes large enough; so at last she sent her 
maid out with it to take it to aU the toy-shops 
to try and get a pair. We met her, and so we 
stopped to speak, and Nurse said, ''Where did 
you get that baby?" and then she told us it 
was a doU ; but she would not let us look at it, 
and I wondered why ; she said her mistress was 
going to send it to a little girl; but I never 
thought I was the little girl. She asked Nurse 
if she could tell her of a good shop to go to for 
the shoes.' 

'I hope Nurse sent her to Mrs. Barton's. 
What do you think? we are going to tea there 
to-morrow night.' 

' Tea at the toy-shop ! Oh, how delightful ! 
But wait a minute, I must finish about DoUy. 
We went on for our walk, and when we got 
home there was the lovely doll laid on the sofa 
in the drawing-room, with a piece of paper 
pinned to it, " For dear Ellen, with my love." 
Wasn't I pleased ! It really is quite as big as 
a baby ; you must come and see it. The same 
lady sent Charlie such a large book of Fairy 
Tales. He is always reading it; there are such 
a number of stories in it; lots that Papa has 
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often told us ; now we can read them for our- 
selves.' 

' Is there the story of " Jack the Giant Killer," 
and "Aladdin and his Lamp," and the "Fair 
One with the Golden Locks ?" ' 

' Yes, and " Hop o' my Thumb," and " Puss in 
Boots," and lots more. I daresay Charlie will 
lend it you when he has done reading it At 
present we say he is never seen without the 
book ; it even lies on his bed at night that he 
may read it the first thing in the morning. But 
are you reaUy going to tea with Mrs. Barton, 
and will you be able to look at all the toys V 

' Yes, she says we may look about as much 
as ever we like, and play with some of the 
games. Should not you like to keep a toy- 
shop, Ellen?' 

' Indeed I should ; I think it must be such 
fun, selling ; but I would rather keep a book 
shop, I think, and then one could read all the 
books.' 

' Yes, perhaps that would be best, because one 
never wotlld be tired of reading stories, and 
toys, when one has once seen them, the fun is 
over. Is it not nice when Mamma goes to a 
book-shop and takes me with her ? I always get 
hold of the first book that looks pretty, and then 
I read it till mamma has done, and that is 
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always a great deal too soon. It is very tire- 
some to have begun a story, and then be obliged 
to leave it. Last Christmas it was so nice ; I 
did that, and Mamma bought the very book for 
Papa to give me on Christmas day.' 

Agnes and Ellen went on chattering in this 
way, till Nurse said it was time to go home ; so 
away they went, walking two and two, and 
taking hands very carefully when they had to 
cross the wide streets. 

Agnes had her own tea-things, and made tea 
for the whole party. It was a very pretty set 
of china, with green boys on the cups, &c. 
shooting with bows and arrows. She had to 
have the teapot filled very often, for the boys 
all came home very thirsty after their running. 
Agnes would not hear of their having any tea 
but what she could give them, and at last, when 
Edgar sent his cup up for the fifth time, she said 
she must really squeeze the teapot ; but, alas ! 
that did not produce much more, so she asked 
for some more water to put in the pot, and 
poured out a liquid of a very pale colour, but 
quite good enough, she said, for Edgar's last 
cup, when he had had so many. 

They spent a merry evening, and were only 
sorry when the maid came for EUen and 
Charlie. When Johnny said 'Good-night,' he 
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gave his Mamma a great many kisses and 
thanks for his happy day. 

' I think, Mamma, it is the happiest birthday 
I have ever spent.' 

* I am so glad, dear ; and one reason, I think, 
is that you have been a good, unselfish little 
boy, and tried to make the others happy instead 
of only thinking how you could get the most 
amusement for yourself. Mamma saw her little 
Johnny give his new horses to Harold to play 
with, tiiough he was half afraid Harold might 
break them, and that pleased her very much. 
The eighth year of your life has begun very 
well; may it end the same. Good-night, 
darling.' 

Five o'clock the next day found Edgar, 
Agnes, and Johnny in Mrs. Barton's little 
parlour over the toy-shop ; it was such a pretty 
little room, with a large bay window looking 
over the street. The children amused them- 
selves for a long time looking down on the 
crowd of people, omnibuses, carts, &c that were 
continually passing, for it was one of the 
busiest thoroughfares in the city. 

' Let us count the things as they pass,' said 
Edgar (for they found Mrs. Barton and her 
daughter too busy to attend to them at once, and 
they promised not to touch any of the toys till 
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they were with them, lest they should do any 
mischief). 'I will count the carts, you take 
the cabs, and Johnny the omnibuses, and let us 
see which there are the most o£' 

Edgar counted two hundred carts, and I 
should be afraid to say how many cabs fell to 
Sissy; she said she had to count very fast. 
When tea was ready, they all sat down to a 
cosy little round table, while the kettle sang on 
the hob, and buttered toast looked most in- 
viting, resting on the fender in front of the fire. 

* A large box of toys has just arrived from 
the warehouse,* said Mrs. Barton ; ' and after tea 
I thought you would like to help to unpack it.' 

' Yes, indeed, we should. What kind of toys 
will they be ? Dolls ? ' asked Agnes. 

' No, carts and horses, I think.' 

' Oh, then, Edgar and Johnny will do that ; 
and may I come down into the shop with you ? 
I should like to help you to sell.' 

Mrs. Barton laughed. 'Is that your great 
ambition ? Well, we shall see ; but often I 
have no customiers in the evening. Children do 
not come out so late.* 

' No, but perhaps their parents come and buy 
them presents.' 

' I have got such a strange toy to show you, 
which I think the boys will be amused with. It 
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is a horse large enough for a boy of four years 
old or so to ride on/ 

* like Harold ? ' 

'Yes, and then at the head there are two 
handles, one on each side, and if he turns these 
handles the horse moves on quite fast/ 

* Oh, what fun ! Is it not big enough for me 
to ride on ? ' asked Johnny. 

'Not quite, I think; you shall see it pre- 
sently. I had it over from Paris : it is very 
expensive, so I do not think many people will 
buy it, and it will only move on a smooth 
gravel path.' 

'I think it would be rather stupid,* said 
Edgar. 

'Yes, for so big a boy as you are, I daresay 
it would. You are old enough to ride a real 
pony.' 

'I have ridden one at grandpapa's last 
summer; it was so jolly. He said I should 
soon ride very well. He used to hold a long 
rein, and stand in the middle of the field, and 
then I galloped round and round him Next 
year I am to learn to jump ; Johnny was afraid 
to gallop, he only liked the pony to walk, or 
Sissy either.' 

As soon as tea was finished. Sissy went down 
into the shop with Mrs. Barton, and looked 
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round at all the toys, but no customers came, 
and she began to fear none would come. 

* I think we may as well go upstairs, and 
let the servant call me if any one comes,' said 
Mrs. Barton. ' See, she rings this little bell^ and 
then I hear it, and come down directly/ 

'Might I stay?' said Agnes, 'and then I 
could ring the bell if any one comes. I should 
like to take care of the shop.* 

Mrs. Barton was much amused. ' Yes, dear, 
you may stay if you like, only I think you will 
find it rather dull.' 

' Oh, no, I am sure I shall not, and it will be 
such fun if some one comes. I hope they will' 

Agnes liked to think she was of some use and 
importance, so she sat down on a little stool by 
the fire, and waited patiently. She had not to 
wait long, for soon the door opened, and some 
one came in ; then she felt rather frightened at 
being found alone by a stranger, so she rang 
the bell very quickly, and tried to hide her- 
self behind the counter. When Mrs. Barton 
appeared, Agnes was much relieved ; she crept 
close up to her, and looked up to see who the 
customer was. He was a young gentleman, 
and he had a large doll in his arms, which 
Agnes thought very funny ; he evidently knew 
Mrs. Barton, for he began at once. 
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' Oh, Mrs. Barton, I am in such trouble. I 
hope that you will be able to help me out of it 
This is my sister's doll, and I have had the 
misfortune to break it.' As he spoke he opened 
the paper, and showed what had been a lovely 
doll's face, quite smashed in. 

* Oh, dear, what a pity ! How was that ? ' 

* I think the doU was bought here, so perhaps 
you can get it mended for me. My little sister 
knows nothing about it ; she had gone to bed, 
and left her doll on a chair in the drawing- 
room, and I sat down upon it I do not want 
to tell her it is broken till I know if it can be 
mended.' 

' It was bought here, I remember, about six 
months ago. She must have taken great care of 
it to have kept it nice so long.' 

'Yes, indeed she has, and so I am the more 
sorry. Could not I get a new head for it? 
You see the arms and legs are quite perfect' 

'Yes, I think I can do that. I will take it 
myseK to the warehouse, and try and find a 
head to fit it ; if not, I can get one made ; that 
wiU take longer: however, you shall have it 
back as soon as possible.' 

' Oh, thank you ! I am very glad. You know 
where to send it Good-night' He was off 
again like a shot 
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Agnes looked at the doll, and said, ' What a 
lovely doll it must have been ! I should like to 
have a doll like that; but it would be soon 
spoilt if I had it, I know. Fancy that little girl 
having had it six months, it looks quite new I 
She has no little brothers, I am sure.' 

' No, dear, you are right, all her brothers are 
grown up, and she is the only girl, so they make 
quite a pet of her. She is only nine years old. 
Now I shall call Sarah, and tell her to shut up, 
for I am sure no one else will come to-night, 
and then we will go upstairs and have a round 
game. I dare say they will have put away all 
the boxful they were unpacking by this time.' 

They found they had just finished, so Mrs. 
Barton brought out two or three round games. 
She said she wanted them to try them, and tell 
her which was best, that she might know which 
to recommend to her customers. They played 
most merrily tUl nearly nine o'clock, when the 
nurserymaid came for them, and home they 
went, after giving Mrs. Barton many thanks for 
their most happy evening. 

Spring was coming on very fast, and even in 
the dingy city the children saw signs of its 
approach. One tree which grew in Cheapside 
was budding into leaf, and at the very top a 
pair of birds began to build their nest, just as if 
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they were in the country. The children often 
wondered why they chose to live there instead 
of building amongst their own kind in fresh 
woods and fields. StiU they looked on them as 
old friends, and every year they were delighted 
to welcome them back, and watched the building 
of the nest. They passed it always on their way 
to church, so it was quite a Sunday treat to 
look for these birds and see what progress they 
had made in the week. 

Mamma and Nurse became very busy looking 
out and altering cooler dresses ; for the children 
soon felt the heat, and it made them very 
tired, and, we must add, a little cross, at least 
the younger ones : Edgar and Agnes were old 
enough to practise self-control. StUl Mamma 
was very glad to send them out as much as 
possible into fresher air ; so one very fine 
morning she came into the nursery, and said, 

' Children, I am going to give you all a treat 
this afternoon, something you will like very 
much.' 

' What is it ? Do tell us, dear Mamma ! ' 

' I guess,' said Agnes and Edgar looking very 
wise. ' We are going up to St. James's Park.* 

' Yes, you are right ; and by the boat, too, 
from London Bridge.' 

' Oh, how delightful ! Are we all going ? ' 
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' Yes ; I have just been to order dinner, and 
told Cook to let you have it early, that you may 
get oflf as soon as possible, and spend a nice long 
afternoon under the trees in St. James's Park/ 

' Will you come with us, Mamma ?' 

' I hope so, and Nurse and Sarah. What a 
large party we shall be ! We must take some 
cake and milk-and-water with us ; for the little 
ones wiU be hungry before we get home again. 
You must keep quiet all the morning, for you 
will have plenty of walking there. I should 
like to get oflf by two o'clock, and then we can 
stay till nearly six.' 

They all walked down to London Bridge, and 
then there was great excitement, waiting for the 
boat. When it arrived, they watched with much 
interest the way the huge black thing was guided 
up to the pier ; and the gaDgway being thrown 
across, the children walked over, one by one ; 
and then their Mamma led them to seats along 
the side of the boat, where they could watch 
everything that they passed ; and Mamma had 
plenty of questions to answer, you may be sure. 

Edgar had been on board a steamboat once 
before with his Papa, so he was full of explana- 
tions, and telling the others what they would 
see. As they came near to Blackfriars Bridge, 
he called out, — 
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* Look at the chimney ; you will see it will 
make quite a low bow to the bridge, as it goes 
under it. Is it not very polite ? * 

' Yes/ said Agnes ; * it is like a tall man who 
cannot get through a doorway without stooping 
his head. There it goes ! ' 

The funnel of the steamer was lowered, and 
then, when they had safely passed the bridge, it 
was raised again, and puffed away as fiercely as 
ever. The children thought it great fun stop- 
ping at the different piers, and hearing the 
captain call out, ' Ease her ! ' — * Stop her ! ' At 
last, when they reached Westminster, Mamma 
said they were to get out there; but first 
she pointed out to them Whitehall (where 
poor Charles the First was beheaded), and the 
Houses of Parliament, standing in their stately 
beauty close to the river. 

The elder children looked with much interest 
on Westminster Abbey, which they passed very 
near, on their way to the Park ; for they learnt 
where the different kings and queens were buried, 
as well as the dates, and so they knew how 
often they had to say * Westminster Abbey. * 

' Oh, Mamma, how lovely the trees look ! ' 
they all exclaimed, as they entered the Park. 
* They are quite out in leaf What is that beau- 
tiful yellow flower called, like links of gold ? ' 

E 
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* It is the laburnum, dear ; and there is the 
lilac, too, in blossom, and the May smelling so 
sweet. Now you can run about on the grass as 
much as you like ; and you may even sit down, 
•for it is quite dry/ 

Harold came running up, and begging for a 
piece of bread to give the ducks and the ' big 
geese,' as he called the swans. They all came 
crowding to the edge to be fed, and the children 
threw their pieces as far as possible into the 
water, and lai^hed merrily to see how they all 
swam after them as quickly as possible. How- 
ever, the bread was exhausted in time, and 
then they walked on in search of other amuse- 
ments. They liked standing on the bridge, to 
watch the small boats being rowed up and 
down. 

Mrs. Bruce took the elder ones further on 
still, and left the others with the nurses to play 
about on the grass. 

' You will like to see the Queen's Palace, wiH 
you not ? ' 

'Oh, yes, indeed we should! I wish the 
Queen would come out. Mamma, and the little 
Princesses, too.* 

They walked on till they came in front of 
Buckingham Palace, where they saw a good many- 
people collected^ evidently looking out for some- 
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thing ; so Mrs. Bruce asked a policeman if Her 
Majesty was expected. 

' Yes/ the man said, ' she generally drives out 
at this time.' 

' Do let us wait, Mamma ; I should like to see 
the Queen,' exclaimed Agnes. 

So they waited, and presently the large gates 
were thrown open, and two men in livery rode 
out first ; then came a large open carriage, with 
two ladies and two little girls seated inside. 
Yes, there they were, the Queen on the right 
hand, and the Princesses, Victoria and Alice, 
one by her side, and the other opposite to her ; 
the four horses dashed along, and soon they 
passed and were out of sight 

'And that's all,* said Agnes, with a deep 
sigh ; * the Queen looked like any other lady, 
Mamma ! ' 

' She had not got her crown on,* said Johnny, 
half inclined to cry. 

' No, dear, I think we should pity her very 
much if she wore her heavy crown always* 
She has never had it on since her Coronation ; 
you know it is kept at the Tower. I am very 
glad the Queen looked this way as she passed ; 
and did you see how graciously she smiled and 
bowed?' 

' Yes, Mamma, and I took off my cap,' said 
E 2 
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Edgar, ' as I saw all the gentlemen did, as she 
passed, and I think she looked at us, don't 
you?* 

' Perhaps she did, Edgar ; at any rate, I am 
glad you were pleased/ 

'And so am I, Mamma,' said Agnes, *only 
somehow I thought she would have been 
grander. I liked the four horses, though ; how 
they did prance about. Where is the Queen 
going, do you think ? ' 

' To drive round the Park, I suppose ; she 
generally goes there every day, for an hour or so, 
when she is in London. We will go back by 
St. James's Palace, and then you will see where 
the Queen holds her Drawing-rooms; but I 
think you will be still more disappointed with 
that. It is a low, ugly building.' 

' What do you mean by " holds her Drawing- 
rooms " ? ' asked Johnny. 

' On certain days she goes there, and then 
ladies and gentlemen are admitted to see and 
be introduced to her. She stands in front of 
her throne, and they pass by, and bow. If it is 
the first time they have ever been, they are 
allowed to kiss Her Majesty's hand, and then 
they retire backwards. Their names are told to 
the Queen by the Lord Chamberlain, as they 
pass, and that is called being "presented." It. is 
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a very long, tiring business for the Queen : often 
she has to stand two or three hours. Sometimes 
the doors are shut, and no one is admitted for a 
few minutes, that the Queen may take a little 
rest. How would you like to stand still for so 
long, bowing every few seconds?' 

' Oh, dear !' said Agnes, ' I should not like it 
at alL I shoidd like for some things to be a 
Queen very much, but not for everything/ 

* When we get home, I will read you some 
stories about the Queen when she was a little 
girl, which I think you will like to hear very 
much. They are in a book I have just got from 
the library. Now we really must make haste 
back ; for Nurse will wonder what has become 
of us, and baby will be tired.' 

Nurse had given the little ones their tea, but 
had saved a piece of cake for the elders, which 
refreshed them very much; and after a few 
minutes' rest on one of the seats, they were 
quite ready to trudge home again. 

Harold and Gracie had each made a beautiful 
daisy-chain, wfiich they showed to their Mamma 
with great delight 

While they were sitting resting, they saw two 
such ragged little children come up to the water- 
side. One was a boy, about four years old, and 
the other a girl, not more than two — such a 
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little delicate thing. They had no shoes or 
socks on, poor children ! and it looked as though 
the gravel must hurt their feet very much. The 
little boy began to wash his face and hands in 
the water, and certainly they needed it very 
much. The girl tried to do the same ; but, poor 
mite I she was too tiny, and she found the large 
stones by the water-side very sharp to stand 
upon ; so she waited till her brother had done, 
and then he took a little bit of rag, and began 
to wash her. 

* Look at those poor little children. Mamma I 
I wonder they come here to wash. Do you 
think they have got no mother ? ' 

As Agnes spoke, the park-keeper came up ; 
and directly the children saw him, they tum6d 
away, as though they were afraid of him. When 
the man had passed, they came back, and went 
on with their washing ; and Agnes wondered 
whether they would get their faces really clean ; 
she was quite interested in watching them. A 
woman who passed looked pityingly at them, 
and gave the little girl a penSiy, which she 
immediately passed on to her brother. Before 
the washing was finished, however, the park- 
keeper came back, and told them to run away — 
they had no business there. Away the poor 
mites trotted, and Agnes begged to follow 
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them. ' I hav6 got a penny; may I give it 
them, Mamma, and then they will each have 
one?' 

' Yes, dear, if you like ; only you must make 
haste. See how quickly they are running away ; 
they are evidently quite frightened at the man.' 

Edgar and Agnes ran after, and soon overtook 
them- The little boy looked much pleased by 
her present, and quite as though he understood 
its value. Agnes asked him what he would do 
with it ; but he only shook his head, and made 
no answer ; and then away they ran as fast as 
their little legs would carry them, and soon 
were lost to sight down a narrow street. Agnes 
returned to her Mamma, full of pity. 

* Is it not sad to see them ? I wish one could 
give them some shoes and socks, Mamma. I 
wonder where they live, and why they are so 
poor.* 

* It is sad, dear Agnes ; we can only pray 
for them ; but it ought to make us very grate- 
ful that our lot is so different. You have seen 
to-day the highest, and I think we may say the 
lowest in the land, but all alike are the children 
of one Father, and He knows what is best for 
all, and He alone can bring good out of evil' 

The children were aU tired, and this last sight 
had made them very thoughtful, so they had a 
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qtiiet journey home. Still they enjoyed very 
much the fresh air on the river, and minds and 
foodies were alike the better for their spring 
outing* Papa had all to hear, and he wished 
much he had been with them. 

'Shouldn't we liked to have had you with 
us V exclaimed Edgar. 

' It has been a nice treat for you, Edgar, just 
before you go to school And so you are really 
going next week ? Well, I must try and make 
a holiday, so as to take you down, unless you 
wish to go by yourself.' 

' No, thank you. Papa ; but wiU not Mamma 
go too?' 

'Perhaps she will; we must ask her; and 
then we wiU go early in the day, so as to have 
a few hours on the shore before we return. 
How you will enjoy the bathing, and the cricket- 
ing too ! I shall expect you to be a grand 
cricketer. I will give you a bat and ball to 
take with you as my parting present' 

' Oh, thank you, Papa, and Mamma is going 
to give me a cake and lots of goodies/ 

' Dear me, we shall all wish to be going to 
school, shall we not, Johnny ? ' 

Johnny shook his head. 'I would rather 
have my Pa — ^pa and my Mamma than all the 
cakes in the world.' 
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* Oh, Johnny, you are a regular little stay-at- 
home, but that won't do always.' 

'No, I know I must go some day, but I 
would rather not till I am twelve years old ! ' 

' That would never do. I think you must go 
next year : you want the sea breezes to bring 
colour into these pale cheeks. Edgar will tell 
you such long stories when he comes home, 
that I expect you will want to go back at 
Midsummer.' 

' That I am sure I shan't,' said Johnny. 

The next week Edgar was very busy getting 
his play-box ready, and he and Johnny were 
allowed to go out to shops near to buy things* 
The day before he was to leave, they neither 
of them appeared at dinner time, and Mrs. 
Bruce became quite anxious : she could not 
think what had become of them. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon she heard 
a knock at the street door, which she thought 
must be them. She ran downstairs quickly, 
and there the little runaways stood in the hall^^ 
looking rather shamefaced. 

' Oh, boys, where have you been? How very 
naughty of you to have stayed out so long. I 
have been quite anxious about you, and only 
waited for Papa to come home, to know what 
was to be done.' 
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' We have only been to wish Grandmamma 
and Grandpapa good-bye. 1 did not know it 
would take us so long: I thought we should 
have been back to dinner, but Grannie kept 
us. 

' You don't mean to say you have walked aa 
far as that ? Why, it is nearly five miles I ' 

' Oh, yes, and we meant to have walked back, 
but Grandmamma gave us sixpence each to 
ride back in the omnibus, and, besides that, 
half-a-crown for me to take to school with 
me!' 

' I don't think you deserved it at alL You 
ought not to have gone without asking leave. 
And Johnny, too — ^it was a great deal too far 
for him to walk.* 

' Oh, he is not a bit tired : are you, Johnny ? 
Indeed, Mamma, I did not mean to frighten 
you ; but I thought it was such fun going 
without telling any one.' 

'You must not do it again: and what did 
they say to you ? ' 

' I don't know : here is a note for you from 
Grandmamma.' 

The note was to say how surprised they were 
when the two boys walked in just as they were 
sitting down to lunch. Johnny looked a little 
tired, but a good dinner soon set him up ; and 
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then Grandpapa was going to see them safe 
into the omnibus, for fear they should take it 
into their heads to walk back again, which be- 
fore they seem quite to have intended. They 
sent them back as quickly as possible, for they 
feared their Mamma would be anxious. 

They seemed to have had a small scolding 
there, so Mrs. Bruce said no more, especially as 
she saw that Edgar was really sorry to have 
troubled her. He never looked to the conse- 
quences when he started, — only thought of the 
fun of the expedition. All proved, as his Papa 
said when he heard of it, that it was high time 
he went to school, where he would have plenty 
of scope amongst his companions for indepen- 
dence and joUy larks, as he called them. 

The house seemed very quiet without Edgar, 
and they all missed him very much. But Harold 
tried to take his place. He came into the 
schoolroom for an hour's lessons every morning, 
and had breakfast and dinner down stairs, 
which he thought a great promotion. He was 
very fond of driving out with his Papa, and 
often he was gone all the afternoon. Johnny 
was not allowed to go in the winter, as he so 
soon caught cold, so Harold became his Papa's 
little companion. And what do you think it 
led to his Papa calling him ? Why, his Bunny 
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Boy ! because sometimes he had to make haste 
over his dimier, so that he might be in time ; 
and once or twice he went without his pudding, 
so then his Papa bought him a bun; and he 
began to think he should like to have one every 
day, so he used to say, 

* Papa, I am so hungry/ 

' Are you, my boy ? What did you have for 
your dinner ? Had you not finished when the 
carriage came to the door? ' 

' Oh yes. Papa ; I had twice of meat and 
twice of pudding : still I am very hungry/ 

His Papa laughed, and I expect he generally 
stopped at the first pastrycook's they came to, 
so I think Harold deserved to be called a bunny 
boy. He got something better still through his 
daily drive, he learnt to read ; and how, do you 
thiiik ? As he drove along the streets, he used 
to ask his Papa the names over the shops and 
at the comers of the streets, and in that way he 
learnt to read words by sight quite easily, so 
that I think was of more lasting value than all 
the buns. Sometimes they drove into the 
country or through the parks, and then they 
got out for a walk, and gave the little dog which 
always drove with them a run too. 'Now, 
Harold,' his Papa used to say, ' run after Effie, 
and if you can catch hold of her tail I will 
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give you a penny.' So away the boy and the 
dog scampered, but I never heard that Harold 
succeeded in catching it, for the faster he ran 
the faster the dog ran, quite enjoying the fun 
too, and when they got back into' the carriage 
both were the warmer for it. I must tell you a 
little more about this dog. It was a great pet 
with all the children; Mr. Bruce had bought 
it the summer before, when they were in the 
country. Agnes was driving out with her Papa 
and Mamma one evening, when they met a man 
carrying the little dog; it was quite a tiny 
puppy, but Mr. Bruce was struck by its beauty, 
so he stopped the man and asked if he would 
sell it. The man was very glad to do so, and 
put it into Agnes' lap, and she had the pleasure 
of nursing it carefully all the way home, and 
in consequence she always considered it her 
especial charge. It was a very lively little 
animal, and one of their amusements on wet 
days, when they could not get out for exercise, 
was to have Effie in the dining-room for a grand 
romp ; that is, they would rush from one chair 
to another, the dog after them, pretending to 
try and bite their heels. It was like a game of 
puss in the comer, for when the dog was after 
one, another child jumped oiBf its chair, and ran 
across, trying to get to. a place of safety before 
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Effie noticed them. The dog's barking and the 
children's laughter made quite a hubbub, but 
Mamma never minded, as she knew the exercise 
was good for their lungs as well as for their 
limbs. 

Now Edgar was gone to school, the Mortons 
began to learn lessons with Johnny and Agnes, 
and one day Ellen told Agnes her Mamma had 
given her leave to ask them to stay and spend 
the afternoon. It was Johnny and Agnes' 
turn to go to the Mortons the next day for 
lessons, so Mrs. Bruce gave permission, on con- 
dition that they should learn their lessons as 
usual for the next day after Miss James had left. 

Directly after dinner Ellen said, ' Let us learn 
our lessons at once before we begin to play, and 
then we shaU feel it is done ; it would be so 
tiresome to have to leave off in the middle of a 
good game. We can hear each other, and then 
we shall soon find out if we know them.* 

' Shall we have to go for another walk this 
afternoon? I hope not,' asked Agnes; 'would 
you not much rather stay at home and play ? 
I want to have a good game with the doll's 
house.' 

Ellen had a large and beautifully furnished 
doll's house, and Agnes always enjoyed a good 
game with it very much. 
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Mrs. Morton decided that it was too hot for 
them to walk till after tea, but then she would 
herseK take them out into the Square garden 
for an hour or so, and then leave Agnes and 
Johnny at their own home. 

' I know my lessons ; hear me, Ellen," said 
Agnes, holding out her French grammar, and 
gabbling off a verb in a style that no French- 
man would have recognised for words that he 
ought to know the meaning of. Then followed 
some dates, and so on, till all were said, and then 
Ellen repeated hers in the same way to Agnes. 

When Agnes opened the door of the doll's 
house she found it in rare confusion. 

* Oh, what a mess it is in 1 " she cried. 

* Yes ; a new family have just come in, and 
they have not had time to put things straight 
yet ; besides, they say the last family who lived 
here made the house so dirty they really must 
give it a thorough cleaning.' 

' I think the best way will be to turn the fur- 
niture all out, and then we can scour the floors 
and have a regular spring cleaning.' 

' I will go and ask Mamma if we may have 
soap and water ; seriously, it would be a very 
good thing to clean it well, things do get so 
dirty in the city.' 

Ellen ran away to ask her Mamma while Agnes 
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began taking the famiture out, so as to have 
everything ready if permission was given them 
to scour. 

* Yes ; Mamma says we may do so if you will 
put on this large pinafore, that you may not 
spoil your frock/ 

Encased in brown holland, the girls could not 
do much harm, so they began cleaning with 
right good wilL They said they were char- 
women, getting the house straight for the 
family, and they had just heard that they 
would arrive the next day, so really they must 
work very hard or the house would never be 
ready. 

The house consisted of a dining-room and 
kitchen on the ground-floor, above a drawing- 
room and nursery, and above again two bed- 
rooms, in one of which the children slept 

* Mrs. Smith,' said Agnes, * which room shall 
we begin with ? Perhaps you had better take 
one side of the house, and I the other.' 

* Yes, Mrs. Brown, I think that will be best, 
we had better begin at the top and work down. 
Dear me, we shall have. to send for the car- 
penter to take the carpets up. I wish you 
would just run round the comer and see if he 
is at home.' 

Mrs. Smith went off in search of the carpenter, 
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and soon returned, followed by Charlie carrying 
his tool-box, and looking very important. 

' Good-day, Mrs. Brown. What do you want 
with me ? Ton seem very busy here." 

' Yes, indeed we are ; we have got this large 
house to clean down, and it must all be finished 
by to-morrow, as the family are coming in. 
Now we want you to take up the carpets, and 
perhaps you and your man (pointing to Johnny) 
can beat them for us." 

'Certainly, ma'am, certainly; we will take 
them out into the yard over the way, and give 
them a thorough beating.' 

*I must beg that you will be gentle with 
them, though, sir, for some of them are getting 
rather old, and missis will be so angry if they 
are torn.' 

'You may quite trust me, ma'am, I assure 
you,' said the carpenter, as he walked off, fol- 
lowed by Johnny. 

Ellen suggested, when they were gone, that 
they had better follow them. ' Charlie looked 
so mischievous, I am sure he is after some 
tricks.' 

* I hope he will not lose any of the carpets ; 
what should we do then ?' 

^ I dare say he will hide them. We will scour 
theae rooms, and while they are drying we will 
F 
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go and look after them if they do not bring 
them back/ 

The girls worked away, but the carpenter 
never returned, so Mrs. Brown went to look 
for him. 

' * I am sorry to say, ma'am, the shop is shut 
up, and though I have knocked at the door 
several times I cannot make any one hear me. 
What shall we do?' 

' I will go and see, and you had better come 
with me,, in case we should have to send for a 
policeman. I never did think much of that 
carpenter ; I am sure he is a bad man ; buj 
you see there is none other to be hai' 

^How one is deceived in people. And he 
30 civil too 1 ' 

They searched, as they thought, all over th^ 
Jiouse, but could not find the carpenter or his 
man or the carpets anywhere, Mrs. Morton 
only laughed when they asked her, and so did 
the servants. What was to be done now ? 

' Perhaps they may have thrown them down 
into the area,' said Ellen. 'Let us look out of 
the window.' 

. They rushed to the drawing-room, and were 
looking down very intently, and EUen was ju^t 
isaying, 'What is that peeping out of the doOr 
pf the coal-hole ? I hope it is not the carpeta 
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Oh, dear ! how dirty they will be/ when they 
both felt something touched their heads. They 
looked up quickly, and there were the carpets 
swinging in the air ; they tried to catch them, 
but they were pulled up again very quickly. 
Still they could see no one, so they ran out of 
the room and raced up-stairs ; there were the 
boys sitting quietly carpentering, and trying to 
look very unconscious. 

* Oh, you naughty boys, what have you done 
Mth the carpets ? Give us them directly ! We 
have been looking everywhere for them.* 

* What do you mean by calling us boys ? We 
are carpenters ; and really you must not disturl) 
us, we are so very busy.' 

> But we want our carpets. What have you 
done with them V 

'*Your carpets? Why, we isent them home 
an hour ago. You do not mean to say you 
have not received them ? I am afraid the boy 
must have stolen them. You had better look 
about; no doubt he has hidden them some- 
where.' They could get no more information 
from the boys, so away they went to search 
high and low, but without success. ' . 

' Let us go on the drawing-room balcony, 
and see if they will appear again,' ^aid Ellenl 
* as they did before.' 

f2 
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Sure enough there they were, dangling in the 
air, tied to strings which came from one of the 
upper windows ; but by the time they got up*, 
stairs they had disappeared again. There never 
was such a game of hide and seek. At last 
Agnes got tired of this unsuccessful hunting, 
and went to the boys to beg them to tell her 
where they were ; so Charlie said, * If you will 
shut your eyes, and let me lead you wherever I 
like, I will take you to them,' Agnes con- 
sented, and a handkerchief was tied over her 
eyes, and she was led up and down stairs, and 
into every room by turns, till she was fairly 
bewildered ; then Charlie ran away, crying out, 
* Now you may open your eyes,' and she found 
herself opposite the doll's house, and there eH 
the carpets lay at her feet. 

Who would have thought it? Well, she 
never would trust the boys again; and when 
Charlie had the impertinence to appear, and, 
pulling his forelock, asked if he should nail 
the carpets down again, she fairly drove him 
away, saying, ' he was a good-for-nothing man, 
and if he ever appeared again, she should 
give him in charge to the policeman.' After 
this the house- cleaning progressed rnqre favour- 
ably, 

' How nice it begins to look,' said Eljen ; 'but 
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what shall we do with the four-post bedstead — 
the white famiture is so dirty ? ' 

* Let us put it in the pail, and scrub it/ sug- 
gested Agnes. 

' Don't yoti think it will spoil it ? * 

' Oh, no ; not if we take the mattress and 
sheets away. See, I have washed the counter- 
pane, and when we go to tea we will stand it 
on the balcony to dry; only do not let the boys 
see, or I know they will run away with it, and 
hide it.' 

So the bedstead was washed, and carefully 
put on the balcony. 

' I am afraid the Smuts will make it dirty 
again,' said Ellea 

* I think not ; the sun is shining so brightly, 
it will soon dry it.' 

So they went to tea, and then the boys told 
all about the carpets, and how they had taken 
Agnes in. ' Fancy her looking for the carpets 
everywhere, when there they werei just under her 
nose, close to the doll's house ! ' said Charley. 

' And while the girls have been house-clean* 
ing, what have you boys been doing?' asked 
Mrs. Motton. 

* We have been carpentering — altering one of 
the stalls of my stable into a loose-box. You 
must see it, Mamma ; it looks so nica I am 
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sure my horse Zoe will be much more com- 
fortabla It was Johnny's idea ; he is vety fond 
of carpentering.' 

' Who taught you to do it, Johnny ? ' 

* Papa did. Last time we were staying with 
Grandmamma, he made a garden-seat out of 
crooked pieces of wood, and he said I helped 
him very much. I sawed up some of the pieces, 
and then he naUed them together.' 

' It was a nice seat, and so pretty,' said 
Agnes. ' Grandmamma always sits on it wheu 
she goes into the garden.' 

' That was being a useful little boy,' said Mrs. 
Morton. ' And do you carpenter at home ? ' 

' No ; Mamma says it makes too mtich noise 
and mess; but when we go into the country 
again, Papa is going to let me learn of a real 
carpenter, and then I mean to make a doll's 
house for Sissy.' 

As soon as tea was over, Agnes slipped away 
to look after the bedstead, which seemed quite 
a weight on her mind. Alas ! it had disap- 
peared. Was there ever anything so unlucky? 
She did not think the boys had taken it, for she 
thought she was the first to leave the tea-room. 
: Ellen! Ellen I what shall we do? The bed- 
stead is gone ! ' 

' Dear ! dear ! ' said Ellen, ' Where can it be ? ' 
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' I do not think the boys can have taken it, 
for I never saw them leave the room. No ; I 
am afraid somebody must have walked in from 
the next housa' 

* Perhaps a great giant ! What shall we do V 
And EUen looked very merry about it. 

' Ellen, you do not seem to <5are at all ; but 
I am sure it is a great loss — and after I had 
washed it ao clean ! ' 

Mrs. Morton came up to them, and said, ' I 
want to see the doll's house, now you hav6 
made it look so nice. Shall I come at once V 
. ' Yes, do. Mamma. Never mind the bedstead, 
Agnes ; I daresay you will find it soon.' 
. Agnes shook her head, and looked melan- 
ipholy, but she followed them up-stairs ; and, lo 
And behold! when the door was opened, there 
stood the bedstead ; and Mrs. McHrton exclaimed, 
' Why, there it is ! I thought you said you had 
Jost it.' 

* How can it have come there ? I n^ver knew 
anything like it ! I think there must be a bad 
fairy about the house.' (Agnes looked up, as 
she spoke at Ellen, and there she was, shaking 
with laughter.) * Oh, EUen, you did it ! It was 
too bad of you. I never thought you would be 
so mischievous.' (Agnes burst out laughing 
herself.) * But when did you do it ? ' . 
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' Oh, I slipped away withoiit your seeing me ! 
I thought it would be such f Un to see your face> 
when you found the bedstead was gone/ 

' I think they have all treated you vety badly 
about this house-cleaning, Agnes,' said Mrs. 
Morton. * If I were you, I should decline acting 
as charwoman for that house again. However, 
I must say you have done your work well ; the 
drawing-room looks particularly nice.' 

' Does not the master of the house seem com- 
fortable reading the newspaper, and seated in 
his arm-chair?' 

* Yes ; and I admire particularly the children 
playing with the kitten,' said Mrs. Mortoi^ points 
ing to two little wax dolls seated on the floor, 
with a basket by them, holding some tiny 
coloured balls of worsted. A toy kitten had 
got one of the balls between its paws. The 
Nurse was standing by, with the baby in her 
arms, and the footman had just opened the door, 
and Was showing in some very smartly-dresded 
ladies. 

In the bed-room, EUen placed the housemaid 
ad though she was dusting the room. In the 
kitchen, the cook was basting the meat, tiie 
kitchen-maid washing-up diihes^ and another 
maid standing by the table, ironing. Altogether 
(as Mrs. Morton remarked) they were a most 
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busy household^ and quite a pattern of neat* 
ness. 

The time was now drawing near when all the 
family were to start for their yearly visit into 
the country, or to the sea-side : they generally 
spent about three months there, and this year 
Mr. Bruce took a small unfurnished cottage, 
close to Epping Forest. They were only to wait 
for Edgar to return from school, and then they 
would all go together. The children were count- 
ing the days to his return, and when the morning 
really came, Agnes and Johnny were delighted 
to hear that they might go down with their 
Mamma to meet him at the station. ' And then, 
Johnny, you will see what schoolboys are Uke,^ 
said Mrs. Bruce. 

While they were standing on the platform 
waiting, they heard a sound of cheering in the dis- 
tance, mingled with the whistling and puffing of 
th6 engine. The porters looked amused, but as 
though they quite understood what it meant ; 
and soon the long train drew up, with its caiv 
riages full of joyous boys and girls aU returning 
home for the holidays. The huzzahing, which 
was almost deafening before the train stopped^ 
now ceased, and instead one heard a confused 
hubbub, ' There's my mother.' ' I see my sister.' 
' I do not see any one to meet me.' ' I told 
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them not to send, I could find my own way 
home/ from a consequential young man of four- 
teen or so. And then from the platform, * There's 
Charley; how he is grown.' 'Look, Papa, I 
can see Mary and Ellen.' 'Where are your 
boxes ? At which end of the train ? ' and so on. 

Agnes was the first to spy Edgar out, but not 
before he had seen them, and he was making 
frantic gestures with his cap to try and attract 
their attention. It did not take long for him to 
get out at the carriage door and rush to their 
side. 

' Look, Mamma> that's our Master,' he said, 
' and those are our fellows \ we have come up a 
J)arty of fifty. I think there are half-a-dozen 
schools in the train. We have had such a jolly 
journey.' 

* I am sure you made noise enough with your 
cheering.' 

' Yes ; didn't we ? We cheered when we left 
Brighton, and again at Eeigate, but most of all 
after the tickets were taken. I must say good- 
bye to some of the fellows, and then I'll come 
back' 

' I will go and look after your box,' said Mrs. 
Bruce, ' and put Agnes and Johnny* into the 
cab.' 

It took a wonderfully short time for the plat^ 
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form to be cleared; and soon our friends were 
rattling over London Bridge, while Edgar was 
full of questions, and telling all he had been 
doing, and how happy he was at schooL Agnes 
and Johnny had much to tell also, though they 
felt a little in awe of Edgar ; he seemed to have 
grown so much older, and to be so independent, 
and by his talk he seemed to have been such a 
grand man at school, that it seemed quite natu- 
ral he should patronise them* 

Directly he was in the house he said, * I must 
go and see Grade ; I hope she won't be asleep,* 
and up-stairs he tore with Agnes and Johnny 
his heels. There he met with a very warm 
reception from Nurse and all. Harold began 
immediately to exhibit his new toys, and in- 
deed some of his old ones, for he had evi- 
dently a very vague idea as to when Edgar 
went away. 

fOh, Edgar, you must see baby walk ; he can 
run alone now,' said Agnes, and taking hold of 
baby's hand, she showed the tottering way in 
which he walked a dozen yards with great 
pride. 

' Let him ride on my back,' said Edgar, going 
down on all fours ; ' I know hell like that.' 

But baby was not quite willing ; he had half 
forgotten his brother. Not so Gracie, she rode 
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instead, and when Edgar said he must go down 
and see if Papa had come in, she wanted to go 
too. 

* Take me, Eddie, with 00/ 
' May she come, Nurse V 

' Yes ; only bring her back again soon, for it 
is just dinner time.' 

Gracie was proud to show Edgar that she 
fsould walk down-stairs all alone, only holding 
fast hold of the banister with one hand, and 
declining all further assistance. 

They met Papa on the stairs on his way up 
to look for Edgar. 

' Well, my boy, you do look well, and grown 
too I So you are not very unhappy at school ? ' 

' Oh no. Papa, it's a jolly place, we have such 
stunning games.' 

* And how about the work? Have you 
brought home a prize ?' 

'No — ^no one get's a prize the first half, liut 
th^ master said he had given me a good report. 
It is in my box, I must go and open it.' 

' You, had better wait till after dinner. Are 
you all ready ? I saw WiUiam bringing up the 
dishes.' 

' I must go and wash my hands, and Gracie 
must come with me.' 

* You had better bring her down to dinner, if 
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Mamma and Nurse do not mini How would 
you like that, little one ? ' 

' Very much, Papa. Me can feed meself. Me 
go and ask Nurse.' And away she trotted. 

Nurse looked rather astonished, but supposed, 
as it was Master Edgar's first day at home, it 
must be so. Mamma saw no objection; so 
Gracie sat by Edgar, who waited on her most 
carefully. She behaved so well, that Edgar 
thought she had better always come down ; 
but Mamma said it would never do to leave 
baby alone, and certainly he could not feed 
himself ! 

' We are going very soon into the country,' 
said Agnes, ' and won't it be fun ? We shall 
have to get up very early in the morning to let 
our beds go ; for the house is not furnished, 
and we shall want them to sleep on when we 
get there.' 

' Papa says we may each have a garden of 
our own,' cried Johnny. * Do you know, Edgar, 
we sowed some mustard and cress at the top of 
the Square ; but it would not grow.' 

Mr. Bruce laughed. * No, I should think not. 
I never heard of that. Whose idea was it ? ' 

* Why, Papa, you know that quiet piece, 
ipj^here a vine is growing against the walL Well, 
we made a little border there, and sowed thd 
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seed, and then we watered it eveix day — at 
least a little girl who lives close by did it for 
Ufl — and yet it does not come up/ 

' Who was the little girl ? ' said Mrs. Bruce. ' 

* I do not know her name : her mother keeps 
-some offices close by. We promised her a half- 
J)eniiy a week if she would water it regularly/ 

* I am afraid it is about as hopeless a business 
as Harold trying to put salt on the pigeons' tails; 
and so catch one ! By the bye, I should not 
wonder if the pigeons ate the seeds, and that 
may be one reason why they did not come up ; 
though I do not think they would like the soil 
much. I hope you will do better with your 
gardens in the country.' 

' I shall teach you to play at cricket,' said 
Edgar. ' Papa, is there a field, and will you 
have it mown for us ? ' 

' I am not sure, Edgar ; we will see when we 
get there. Have you brought your bat safe 
home?' 

* No, Papa ; one of the big boys Jjroke it; and 
I have lost my ball too.' 

' ' Oh, dear ! I am afraid that is always the 
way the first half at school But you will be 
clever to play cricket without a bat or a ball ! ' 

' I do not mean to do that ! Mamma has got' 
some money in my purse which I left at home : 
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ftnd Agties and Joliniiy must help to buy them, 
because they want to play at cricket too/ 

The children were all dressed by five o'clock 
the morning they were to go into the country, 
and Papa being up too, offered to take the three 
eldest for a walk. The air was so fresh, and the 
streets so quiet and clear, they quite enjoyed it. 

' It does not look like London, Papa,' said 
Agnes. * Let us go down to London Bridge. I 
like so much to stand there and look down into 
the water. We never can do it, because the 
bridge is always so crowded.' 

As they passed the Monument, the children 
all asked their Papa to take them up to the top. 

' I will some day ; but there is nobody there 
now to let us in. Some morning, if you remind 
me, I will take you up to see the sun rise ; and 
then you will have a fine view of London before 
all the fires are lighted, which make the air 
dense with smoke.' 

' But how shall we get in so early, Papa?' 
asked Johnny. 

' Oh, we must give notice the night before, 
and then I have no doubt, by paying the man 
well, he will not object to letting us in as early 
as we like.' 

It seemed a very long morning to all the 
children, having got up so early; but at last the 
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afternoon came, and then they started in two 
carriages, and drove down into the cotintiy, 
•And now that they have left town, we must say 
good-bye to them ; but if we have enjoyed their 
company, I have no doubt they will be very 
happy to meet us again, and let us join their 
' Playhours in the Country.' 



THE END. 
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